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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 
FOR THE YEAR 


1916! 


THE year in which is recorded the gift 
from Mr. J. P. Morgan of such unique ob- 
jects of art as the Colonna Altarpiece, by 
Raphael, the sculptured stone groups of 
the Pieta and the Entombment from the 
Chateau de Biron in France, and the col- 
lection of sculpture, architectural frag- 
ments, woodwork, and other objects of art 
in the Gothic and Renaissance sections of 
the Hoentschel Collection—the French 
eighteenth-century part of which had been 
previously given by Mr. Morgan’s father— 
can properly be recorded as one of the most 
notable years in the history of the Museum. 

In acknowledging his gift, the Trustees 
have declared Mr. Morgan a Benefactor, 
the highest form of recognition provided 
by the Constitution of the Museum, but 
they desire to express in this, their first 
formal report since the reception of the 
gift, their deep realization of the importance 
to the Museum of the possession of these 
splendid examples of Italian and French 
art, through which the Museum attains a 
higher position compared with the Euro- 
pean museums, and this country receives 
incalculable benefit. 

They wish also to express their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Morgan’s generosity in con- 
tinuing the loan of many of the valuable 
works of art deposited in the Museum by 
his father, the number of objects thus 
lent being at present several thousand, 
large and small, and including some of 
the most attractive and important things 
now exhibited in every department of the 
Museum. 


THE TRUSTEES 


To fill the vacancy in the Board of Trust- 
ees caused by Mr. Leland’s death, the 
Trustees, on December 18, elected Henry 
S. Pritchett, formerly President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 


1An abridgment of the Annual Report of the 
Trustees for 1916, to give the salient points. 
The report has been printed and will be sent to 
all the members of the Museum, and to others 
on application. 
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now President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


The income of the Museum for adminis- 
trative purposes during the year was 
$320,215.95, of which $200,000 was de- 
rived from the City, $8,045.50 from ad- 
mission fees, $14,040.20 from the sale of 
publications, $68,190 from membership 
dues, and $29,940.25 from General and 
Special Endowment Funds. The cost of 
administration was $432,266.94, leaving a 
deficit of $112,050.99 to be paid by the 
Trustees from other sources, including 
private contributions. 

The continued growth of the Museum 
depends largely upon the extent of the 
City’s contribution to maintenance. The 
Trustees have never suggested that the 
City should bear this entire cost. They 
are quite confident of their ability to bear 
one-third of it, however much that amount 
is increased from time to time by the Mu- 
seum’s growth. The City in previous 
years has contributed approximately two- 
thirds, and it is earnestly hoped that the 
city administration will soon feel it possible 
to bear the same share of this burden which 
it has hitherto borne. In 1905 and 1906 
the City contributed 66 + per cent. of 
the entire cost of administration; in 1907 
and 1908, 62 + per cent.; in 1909, 1910, 
and 1911, 63 + per cent.; in 1912, 60 + per 
cent.; in 1913, 55 + per cent., but in every 
succeeding year less than one-half of the 
total expense of administration. The City’s 
yearly contribution for administration dur- 
ing this period has remained constant at 
$200,000, whereas the cost of administra- 
tion by reason of the growth of the Museum 
has necessarily been steadily increasing. 
In 1909 the total number of square feet of 
exhibition space was 201,700 as contrasted 
with 266,800 in 1915, and the total number 
of employees of all classes has been neces- 
sarily increased during that period from 181 
in 1909 to 316 at the present time. 

While appreciating the difficulties that 
confront the City in the increased cost of 
all of its various activities incident to a 
rapidly growing population, and the re- 
sponsibilities connected therewith, the 
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Trustees cannot but call attention to the 
enlarging value of the Museum as an educa- 
tional factor in the civic life, and as a place 
of sane recreation, and urge that the City 
share proportionately its increasing cost of 
maintenance. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At a special meeting of the Board held in 
February, John Pierpont Morgan was de- 
clared a Benefactor in recognition of his 
gifts; at the April meeting Henry Walters 
was declared a Benefactor in recognition 
of his gifts; at the October meeting, George 
F. Baker was declared a Benefactor in re- 
cognition of his gift of the painting Salome, 
by Henry Regnault; and at the December 
meeting Harris Brisbane Dick was declared 
a Benefactor in recognition of his bequest. 

he efforts toenlarge the annual member- 
ship, which were successfully begun in 
October of last year, have continued to 
result in a gratifying increase of members. 
Since the first of the year 3,385 Annual 
Members, 32 Sustaining Members, and 5 
Fellowship Members have been elected, 
making the total membership of these three 
classes, after the losses by death and resig- 
nation have been deducted, 6,329, and the 
income derived therefrom $68, 190. 

The Corporation now numbers 516 Fel- 
lows. Fifteen new Fellows for Life have 
been elected, 9 having qualified through 
the cumulative payment of dues as Fellow- 
ship Members; and 9 Fellows in Perpetuity 
have been added to the roll of this class, 
through gifts of money or objects of art, 
or through transfer. The total of all classes 
of membership is now 6,845. 

As has been pointed out in the reports of 
previous years, the income received from 
annual membership dues is applied to the 
payment of current expenses, while the 
sums received from persons qualifying as 
Fellows of the Corporation are added to 
the Special Endowment Fund. With the 
increasing expense of running the Museum 
incident to its growth in buildings, collec- 
tions, and opportunities for usefulness to 
the community, the increase in the income 
gained from the contributions of those who, 
interested in its welfare, have enrolled as 
members is most welcome, and the Trustees 


take this opportunity to express their 
thanks to all who have added to its support 
in this way. 


ATTENDANCE 


In view of the unusual conditions which 
have obtained during the year, many of 
them incident to the war in Europe, it is 
remarkable that the attendance at the 
Museum has diminished only to the extent 
of 11,786. This is even more remarkable 
when it is remembered that the year has 
been unusually devoid of any special ex- 
hibitions of the kind that appeal to a large 
number of people and attract by their 
novelty, like the exhibit of the Morgan Col- 
lection. Undoubtedly the general increase 
of income among the working classes, with 
the means thus provided for attendance at 
places of amusement, especially motion pic- 
ture exhibitions, and the prevalence of work 
among many who previously were without 
it, have tended to diminish the number 
of visitors. 

The whole number of visitors, including 
those who have attended lectures, or who 
came as students, was 695,904. It was 
stated in this connection last year, that 
while the attendance of casual visitors 
had declined, the number of visitors with a 
purpose had increased. It is gratifying to 
note that this increase has continued this 
year. The number of teachers and pupils 
who came to the Museum was 26,361; the 
number of designers who worked in the 
galleries was 2,988. The services of the 
instructors have been in constant demand, 
and it is significant of the increase of an 
intelligent use of the collections that the 
number of catalogues and photographs sold 
was greater than ever before. 


ACCESSIONS 


The number of objects of art received 
during the year was 1,155, of which 12 were 
received from one bequest, 879 by gift from 
58 persons, and 264 by purchase. This is 
a smaller number than in previous years. 
This decrease is due in part to the fact that 
certain purchases made for the depart- 
ments of Egyptian and classical art have 
not been received at the Museum, but 
have been left abroad rather than subject 
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them to the danger of shipment at the 
present time. 

The largest number of accessions have 
been in the Department of Decorative 
Arts. Two paintings by American artists 
were purchased and six were received as 
gifts; two pieces of sculpture by American 
artists were purchased, and one piece was 
given. 

a. Bequests 

Under the will of the late Harris Brisbane 
Dick, the Museum is made residuary lega- 
tee and will receive a considerable sum, the 
extent of which is not yet known. 

The wills of the late Amos F. Eno and 
Theodore M. Davis, under both of which 
the Museum receives bequests, as reported 
last vear, are still in litigation, as is also 
that of the late Jessie Gillender, under 
which the Museum receives the sum of 
$50,000 the income of which is to be applied 
to the giving of lectures on the Museum col- 
lections by specialists, one half of the num- 
ber of lectures given to be addressed to 
the general public and the others to “‘arti- 
sans engaged in crafts demanding artistic 
study.” 

b. Gifts 

Besides the gifts of Mr. Morgan, the fol- 
lowing gifts require special mention for 
various reasons. 

The painting, Salome, by Henri Reg- 
nault, which, because of the important place 
it occupies in the history of modern French 
painting, gives distinction to the Museum 
as its possessor, was received from George 
F. Baker; St. Nicholas Resuscitating the 
Three Youths, by Bicci di Lorenzo, a part 
of a predella of which the Museum already 
owned one panel, was an especially welcome 
gift from Francis Kleinberger; and three 
portraits by Jonathan B. Blackburn, given 
by Sylvester Dering, form important addi- 
tions to the group of early American paint- 
ings. 

The Parmelee Collection of pewter, pre- 
sented by Robert M. Parmelee and Mrs. 
William L. Parker in memory of Mrs. 
Alice E. Parmelee, adds greatly to our re- 
sources in European metalwork; the carved 
wood dome of a Jain temple, presented 
by Robert W. de Forest, will form an im- 
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portant feature in the projected develop- 
ment of the Indian section; and the collec- 
tion of 101 pieces of Chinese tomb jades, 
given by Samuel T. Peters, taken in con- 
nection with those previously given by him, 
places the Museum exhibit on a high plane 
of excellence. A series of firearms and ac- 
cessories, dating between 1750 and 1830, 
has been given by Charles M. Schott, Jr., 
with the understanding that the donor is 
to be at liberty to exchange specimens or 
to add them. 

The sum of $25,000 was received from 
Mrs. Russell Sage for use in connection 
with the installation of the Bolles Collec- 
tion of furniture presented by her in 1909; 
and a third payment of $15,000 has been 
made by Mrs. Charlotte M. Tytus, in con- 
nection with her gift in memory of Robb 
de Peyster Tytus. Other gifts of money 
amounted to $35,515.00. 

c. Purchases 

The income of the Arthur Hoppock 
Hearn Fund for the acquisition of paintings 
by American artists has been used for the 
purchase of the painting Madame X by 
John Singer Sargent, and Thomas Eakins’ 
Pushing for Rail. Out of the Hugo Rei- 
singer Bequest for the accession of paintings 
by German artists, six paintings have been 
bought, examples of the work of Wilhelm 
Triibner and Hugo von Habermann, pur- 
chased at the Reisinger sale, and of Wilhelm 
Leibl, Max Liebermann, Hans Thoma, and 
F. A. von Kaulbach, secured from the col- 
lection of Josef Stransky. Honfleur, by 
Jongkind, has been added to the Wolfe 
Collection. 

Noteworthy among the objects added to 
the collections in the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts are the tapestry of the Crucifixion, 
formerly in the Morgan Collection and the 
earliest Gothic tapestry known, dating 
from about 1300, which was bought out of 
the income from the Francis L. Leland 
Fund; and aretable of Spanish-Romanesque 
sculpture, charged to the income of the 
Joseph Pulitzer Bequest. 

For the Department of Far Eastern Art 
two very important imperial Chinese flower 
pots of the Sung period were purchased 
out of the Rogers Fund. 
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Among the most important purchases of 
the year which have been placed on exhibi- 
tion in the Department of Classical Art are 
the beautiful marble head of a young Greek 
athlete, five fine Greek vases, and several 
important terracottas. The collection of 
reproductions of prehistoric Greek art has 
been enriched by a number of important 
examples of vases and frescoes. 


LCANS 


Three hundred and forty-four objects 
have been received as loans from forty- 
seven friends of the Museum, and have 
been shown in the departments to which 
they belong. To all of these contributors, 
the Trustees express their obligation. 

Special thanks are due to the generous 
contributors of early Chinese pottery, 
bronzes, and sculpture of the highest im- 
portance to the exhibition arranged by the 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, which was 
opened in March and continued to be 
shown until October 15. The collection 
was comprised of loans received from The 
Smithsonian Institution (Charles L. Freer 
Collection), Samuel T. Peters, Howard 
Mansfield, Albert Gallatin, James W. Bar- 
ney, John Platt, Grenville Lindall Win- 
throp, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
Miss Katharine N. Rhoades, Charles W. 
Gould, S. K. de Forest, and Alfred N. 
Beadleston. 

For exhibition in the Department of 
Egyptian Art Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, 
Mrs. Benjamin Thaw, and J. P. Morgan 
have kindly lent several important objects 
in their possession. 

Important loans shown in the Depart- 
ment of Paintings include two paintings 
by Puvis de Chavannes—sketches for The 
Youth of Saint Geneviéve, in the Panthéon 
in Paris—lent by Mrs. James Byrne; two 
still life paintings by Paul Cézanne, lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr.; a Por- 
trait of Leonardo d’Este, by Roger van der 
Weyden, lent by Sir Edgar Speyer; and five 
Italian paintings and a Murillo lent by Mrs. 
Benjamin Thaw. 

Exhibited in the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts have been examples of enamel, 
glass, and ivory, not shown before, lent by 
J. P. Morgan, while important tapestries 
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from the Morgan and other collections have 
been lent by Joseph E. Widener, Mrs. Fitz 
Eugene Dixon, Mrs. Amory Carhart, Mars- 
den J. Perry, and Sir Edgar Speyer. 


THE BUILDING 


The entire fagade of the Museum build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue has been completed 
during the year, giving a total frontage of 
1,000 feet, extending from 8oth Street to 
84th Street; but of the new addition, ex- 
tending from 8oth to 81st Street, only half 
has received its interior finish. This half 
was formally turned over to the Trustees 
by the Department of Parks on behalf of 
the City, on July 8, 1916. The completion 
of the remainder awaits a further appro- 
priation from the City for this purpose. 
The completed part is now in process of 
occupancy. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The increased educational activity on 
the part of the Museum, through its in- 
structors, through its lecture courses, 
through the lending of lantern slides and 
photographs, and through the use of the 
Library, and on the part of schools, public 
and private, societies, and individual work- 
ers who have used the Museum collections, 
lecture hall, and class rooms, has been most 
gratifying. 


CONCLUSION 


This report evidences the continued, 
steady growth of the Museum in the extent 
of its collections, the progress of scientific 
installation, and the marked development 
of what may be called its direct educational 
function. In earlier years its visitors have 
been largely composed of those who simply 
came to see. In later years, and in no 
year more markedly than in the past, has 
the Museum been visited by those who 
came to learn. The Museum has now be- 
come one of New York’s educational oppor- 
tunities, and an educational opportunity 
which is being increasingly used by schools, 
public and private, by universities and col- 
leges, and by students of all classes. Time 
was when the Museum was looked upon 
merely as one of the sights of New York. 
Time is when it is looked upon as one of 
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our great educational institutions. The 
usefulness of our Museum is not to be 
measured by the number of people who 
enter and wander, too often aimlessly, 
through its galleries but by the number of 
people who entering utilize its opportuni- 
ties, be that utilization either for instruc- 
tion or aesthetic enjoyment. This latter 
class has never been more numerous than 
during the past year. 


THE HARRIS B. DICK COLLEC- 
TION OF PRINTS 


THE Museum, which is the residuary 
legatee under the will of the late Harris 
B. Dick, has taken over from his executors 
the large collection of prints which belonged 
to him. 

This collection, gathered by Mr. Dick 
and his father, the late William B. Dick, 
through a long course of years, is prin- 
cipally interesting because of its very full 
and fine representation of the work of 
several of the more important modern 
painter-etchers. It contains, in addition 
to these, many prints of all kinds and 
periods which, while varying greatly in im- 
portance, serve to illustrate much of the 
history of etching and engraving. 

The collection is chiefly remarkable for 
the quite extraordinary groups of prints 
by Seymour Haden and D. Y. Cameron, 
whose work is in all probability represented 
here as adequately as anywhere in the 
world. There is also a group of about 
250 etchings, lithographs, and woodcuts by 
James Whistler which, while not so full 
as either the Haden or the Cameron group, 
is nevertheless one of the best Whistler col- 
lections in this country. Anders Zorn and 
James McBey are represented by more 
than sixty prints apiece. There are about 
thirty dry points by Muirhead Bone, while 
Alphonse Legros, Auguste Lepére, and 
Joseph Pennell are represented by more 
than twenty prints each. 

Whistler and Haden are so well known as 
etchers and their plates have been for so 
long considered to be among the master- 
pieces of the art that it is difficult to say 
anything about them; but it is neverthe- 
less worth while to call attention to the 
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more unusual things which have come into 
the Museum collection. 

The Hadens in the collection, taken as a 
whole, are of the very finest quality, in 
many instances the impressions being of 
the earliest known state and of the greatest 
rarity, some of them unique. The quality 
of the group is shown by the fact that 
it includes both states of the Mouth of a 
Brook (H. 26). Seymour Haden always 
considered this one of the best of his etchings, 
and on the back of Mr. Dick’s impression of 
the first state, which apparently came from 
Haden’s own collection, there is a rubbed 
pencil note in his own handwriting: “The 
rarest and one of the best of my plates. 
S. H. Sir W. Drake has one and the B. 
Mus. one. I believe there was a fourth 
but am not sure. S.” This plate, having 
been laid aside after five impressions were 
pulled, oxidized so badly that when the 
artist was ready to print his edition, it had 
been ruined for future use and only six im- 
pressions were printed after the oxidized 
portions had been cut away. Later, in 
memory of this plate, Haden made another 
very beautiful and very rare Mouth of a 
Brook (H. 27), of which the Museum has an 
impression of trial proof “A’’—only one 
other impression in this state being known. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
note to give the Hadens as extended a 
description as they deserve. When the 
artist’s own collection was sold, Harris 
B. Dick, long an ardent collector of his 
work, purchased many of the more 
important items, especially the long series 
of touched proofs and counter-proofs now 
owned by the Museum. 

The Whistler etchings, of which there are 
approximately 150, while not so complete 
as the Hadens, nevertheless show the 
artist’s development with great fullness. 
Beginning with the Coast Survey plates 
made by Whistler while a lad for the United 
States Government, the series runs through 
the early French and Thames sets repre- 
sented in original contemporary impres- 
sions; the Venetian set and The Twenty-six 
Etchings; many of the etchings and dry 
points which were not published in sets, 
such as the charming Weary and the Cameo 
No. 1 and the atmospheric Price’s Candle 
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Works; a large number of the Dutch 
plates, like the Amsterdam from the Tol- 
huis and the Lace Curtain; and closes 
with the etchings done on the trip through 
the Chateau Country and for the great 
Naval Review. Although a number of the 
more famous prints are not included in the 
collection, it nevertheless contains typical 
examples of Whistler’s evolution as etcher, 
from the rather closely drawn etchings of 
the French and Thames sets, through the 
dry points and etchings of the middle period, 
so much of the charm of which is dependent 
upon the wiping of the plate, to the very 
simply printed open-line etchings of the 
last phase. 

Whistler’s lithographs are more fully 
represented than his etchings, as there are 
almost a hundred out of the hundred and 
sixty odd that he did. Many of the litho- 
graphs are among the rarest of his prints 
and there are connoisseurs who do not 
hesitate to express their belief that more 
beauty is to be found in them than in the 
etchings. Among the lithographs now 
owned by the Museum are the well-known 
experiments in color printing, the Red 
House, the Yellow House, and the Figure 
Study in Colors (W. 99); the great litho- 
tints, The Thames, the Tall Bridge, Early 
Morning, Lime House, and Nocturne; a 
number of charming studies of models, 
such as the Draped Figure Seated and the 
Little Nude Model Reading; and several of 
the lovely diaphanous traceries of which 
the delightful Horoscope and Dancing Girl 
are typical. Among the portraits is a 
beautiful impression of the familiar Mal- 
larmé bearing Whistler’s pencil dedication 
to Wav, his printer; and among the genre 
pieces, the Smith-Passage du Dragon. 
There are excellent impressions of 
four of the little known woodcuts which he 
did in his early years in London for Once 
A Week. 

The collection is richest in the work of 
D. Y. Cameron, a Scots etcher, who is still 
working, probably in this country the 
best known and most appreciated of living 
etchers. Between Mr. Dick and Mr. 
Cameron there grew up a personal friend- 
ship which had much to do with the extra- 
ordinarily large number of Mr. Cameron's 
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etchings which Mr. Dick possessed. The 
Museum has impressions of more than 
three hundred of Mr. Cameron’s plates and 
in numerous cases progressive proofs. 

Within the space here at command it is 
quite impossible to do more than call atten- 
tion to a few of the more important plates 
represented. Among the latest works are 
such things as the Ben Ledi, Arran Peaks, 
the Mosque Doorway, Beauvais, and the 
Desert. Perhaps the best-known phase of 
Mr. Cameron’s work is represented, among 
many other prints, by the Five Sisters— 
York Minster, Old St. Etienne, the Rose 
Window—St. Mark’s, Notre Dame— 
Dinant, and the Gateway of Bruges. The 
earlier work of Mr. Cameron’s maturity as 
an etcher is represented by such etchings as 
the St. Laumer—Blois, the Abbazia, the 
Doge’s Palace, the Ca d’Oro, and the 
London and Paris sets. 

Mr. Dick possessed about sixty etchings 
by Zorn, who, with Cameron and Bone, is 
among the most admired of contemporary 
etchers. His work is probably more widely 
known than that of any other living etcher, 
as he has many admirers, not only in this 
country and England, but in France and 
Germany. His etchings have for so long 
been familiar that it need only be stated 
that the collection contains the portraits 
of Renan, Strindberg, St. Gaudens, and 
the King of Sweden, the very well-known 
Toast, Effet de Nuit, Omnibus, Valkullan, 
and a considerable number of nudes, among 
which may be mentioned Early, and some 
of the swimming scenes. 

The Museum is to be congratulated upon 
having acquired about thirty of the etch- 
ings and dry points of Muirhead Bone, who, 
while not so well known in this country, 
has for ten years or more been regarded in 
England as one of the ablest living etchers. 
Mr. Bone, a Scotchman now in- his early 
forties, who began to etch in 1898, has done 
most of his work in dry point, and has used 
that difficult medium with a masterly 
suppleness in architectural and landscape 
work. A great student of the past, he 
seems particularly to have formed his 
style upon Rembrandt and Piranesi, but in 
such a manner that it cannot be said of 
him that he has ever worked in the style 
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of other men. Among the plates by him 
represented in the collection are the splen- 
did Somerset House, the romantic Night 
in Rome and St. John’s Wood, the Vene- 
tian Fish Market—a remarkable study in 
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Francis Dodd, a young Englishman, who 
has done brilliant architectural work some- 
what under the influence of Bone and who 
has made a name for himself as a portrait- 
ist, is represented in the collection by a 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


BY D. Y 


shadows and reflected light—and the de- 
lightful landscapes Southampton from 
Eling and East Blatchington. His own por- 
trait, which in its technique and firm 
draughtsmanship reminds one of Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of himself by the window, 
is also in the collection. 
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number of ambitious dry points, among 
which may possibly be singled out the 
Piazza Venezia—Rome, the St. George the 
Martyr, the portrait of Muirhead Bone, and 
the portrait of a lady, known as the Garden 
Door. Fhe collection also has several 
plates by, Hester Frood, a young English 
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etcher who has shown great promise and 
whose architectural plates exhibit a real 
understanding of the medium. 

The modern French school is represented 
by Legros and Lepére. Alphonse Legros, 
recently deceased, was possibly the last 
survivor of the great group of painters whose 
work was shown at the notorious Salon 
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of the last century. Although to the end 
of his long life he remained typically French 
in habit of mind, his influence upon the 
later generation appears to have been 
largely confined to England, where many 
of the more prominent younger artists 
have been very much influenced by him. 
The most amiable though not the most 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD 
BY MUIRHEAD BONE 


des Refusés in Paris in 1863. A friend of 
Whistler and Rodin, he went to England 
in 1863 at Whistler’s suggestion. There 
he spent the greater part of his life, becom- 
ing a naturalized subject of the Crown, 
and for many years holding the Slade 
professorship. His curiously impressive 
work has never been admired as that 
of his friends Whistler and Haden has 
been, but nevertheless he will probably in 
time take rank among the greatest etchers 
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powerful aspect of his work is represented 
in the Dick Collection by more than twenty 
of those delightful landscapes to which he 
turned toward the end of his life. The 
sunny Prairie ensoleillée and the more 
sombre Canal represent this side of his 
work at its best. 

The collection also contains a group of 
etchings by the veteran wood-cutter and 
etcher Auguste Lepére, one of the most 
learned and delightful of living artists 
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working in black and white. Apprenticed 
to a commercial engraver, he has by bitter 
experience acquired a mastery over the 
techniques of the wood block and of the 
copper plate seldom if ever before possessed 
by one man. There is a certain tidiness 
about his frequently charming and always 
most individual work which speaks of the 
highly trained craftsman. The average 
level of his performance is astonishingly 
high and fine, and he seems to have no 
lucky accidents or off days. Among others 
of his more recent etchings the Museum 
owns Le Bout Genet—Crévecoeur, Belle 
matinée—automne, Bords de la Vie, and 
Crépuscule. 

The miscellaneous portion of the col- 
lection includes a great many English 
mezzotints and stipples, among the most 
delightful of which may be mentioned a 
group of eighteenth-century theatrical 
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passes and invitations to balls and dinners, 
engraved by Bartolozzi and his school. 
The older masters of engraving and etch- 
ing are represented by scattered examples, 
among the most interesting of which are 
prints by artists whose work is compara- 
tively little known in this country, such as 
De Bry, Robetta, Leinberger, and the 
masters M. Z. and A. G. 

The elder Mr. Dick, in his time a mighty 
extra-illustrator of books, accumulated a 
great many prints, apparently with the in- 
tention of illustrating Bryan’s Dictionary 
or some similar book, with the result that in 
the collection there is an extraordinarily 
large number of portraits of artists and en- 
gravers, and examples from the hands of a 
great many of the less known Italian and 
German etchers of the late Renaissance 
and the century immediately following it. 

W. M. I., Jr. 


ARABESQUE 
BY PETER FLOTNER 
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THE ART MUSEUM AND THE 
PUBLIC! 


The following article by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer was published in the 
January number of the North American 
Review. 

While general in its application and writ- 
ten, so far as we know, without any special 
reference to The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, it deals so clearly and so sympathetic- 
ally with many questions which have pre- 
sented themselves to the administration of 
our own Museum, more particularly during 
the last decade, that we have asked and 
obtained permission to reproduce it in the 
Buttetin. Some of these questions have 
been answered so definitely by the present 
practice of our Museum that our answers 
may take the form of a Museum credo, 
which can be admirably stated by using 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s own words. We be- 
lieve “that art, that beauty, is not a mere 
ornament of existence but a prime necessity 
of the eye and the soul, and that it need 
not be the personal possession of a few of 
the rich and leisured only but may be and 
should be a general possession, an integral 
part of the life of the community.” We be- 
lieve that our Museum exists not only “for 
the cherishing of gifted persons” but “for 
the public at large.” We believe that all 
true art is within our scope, whatever its 
material or form. We make no distinction 
between what have been called the “fine 
arts” and other arts. It is our aim “to 
show the artistic products of each land 
and period as inclusively as possible, and 
with their aid to explain as clearly as pos- 
sible the intimate interweaving of art with 
every phase of the life of the people that 
produced it.” We believe that the Mu- 
seum should work out schemes “for the 
definite instruction of the public” and 
should “work in collaboration with the col- 
lege or the school, sometimes to inspire 
workers in the industrial arts, or to increase 
the knowledge and develop the taste of 
manufacturers or salespeople, or to aid the 

'Reprinted, with an addition, from the Jan- 
uary, 1917, North American Review (Copyright, 
1916, by the North American Review Corpora- 
tion), with permission of the Editor anJ of the 
author. 
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teacher of drawing or of history, and some- 
times simply to cultivate the love of art 


and beauty.” 
R. W. pe F. 


THE old problem with which we have 
always thought ourselves seriously con- 
cerned—education—is broadening and 
deepening under our eyes, opened to many 
truths and errors during the last three 
years; and for every thinking person, | am 
sure, it now includes a great need to culti- 
vate the idealistic side of human nature. 
To do this, in this way to combat the am- 
bitious materialism, the self-seeking wor- 
ship of “practical efficiency”, which is so 
largely to blame for the agony of Europe 
and which threatens the happiness of Amer- 
ica also, is a many-sided task. Here | can 
speak only, and only in outline, of some of 
the questions and some of the facts that 
must be borne in mind when we consider 
our art museums as agents for opening the 
minds of our people to the influence of 
beauty. 

The first to consider is the fact that sen- 
sitiveness to the beauty that resides in 
works of art is not synonymous with knowl- 
edge in regard tothem. True appreciation 
of the beauty that appeals at once to eye 
and mind, to sense and soul, must be based 
upon something more than historical and 
critical knowledge, even of the widest and 
wisest kind. But too commonly in the past 
we have thought that its foundations could 
be set upon teachings of a far inferior sort— 
upon a mixture of scrappy historical and 
biographical information, studio common- 
places and paradoxes, vague esthetic 
theories, and a superficial acquaintance, 
usually at second or third hand, with what 
is “considered the best” in the art of the 
present and the past. Such “knowledge of 
art”’ as this cannot be of much use; cer- 
tainly of none in developing a sensitiveness 
to the emotional, inspirational influence of 
beauty. 

What, then, can be done in the way of 
teaching true appreciation? Some will 
answer, Nothing. A person may be taught 
to paint, they say—taught up to a certain 
point and if he has certain gifts; but only 
from art itself can he learn appreciation. 
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And this last is true. It is true that no one 
can learn appreciation from the words or 
the books of others. Every one must teach 
himself. His own eye must be his precep- 
tor. He must look at the actual things of 
beauty, and look, and look again until they 
become their own interpreters, speaking 
their own messages of spiritual as well as 
technical import. Without this kind of 
self-education all other efforts are in vain. 

But in this essential work of  self- 
instruction, books and teachers can guide 
and help. A certain amount of historical 
and technical knowledge is necessary, in- 
deed, for the right and full understanding 
of what the eve shall eventually teach itself 
to see and to love. Only with this kind of 
aid can we relate the works that we are 
looking at to the men who produced them, 
and contrast them with other developments 
similarly understood; and only by this pro- 
cess can we learn the reasons for the dif- 
ferences between the various forms and 
phases of plastic art so that, by clearly 
seeing them, we may deeply feel the in- 
trinsic individual qualities of each, never 
duplicated in other places or other times. 
Moreover, no man’s eye can be as sensitive 
as it might become, his judgments as trust- 
worthy, even his emotions as susceptible, 
if they are not stimulated and clarified by 
a knowledge of what other men have seen 
and thought and felt. 

None the less the main preceptor must 
always be one’s own eye, and the way to 
cultivate its powers must always be to use 
them. This means that, as conditions are 
in our country today, almost all valid train- 
ing in the appreciation of art must be 
gained in the public museum or gallery. 
And it follows that in all possible ways the 
museum, the gallery, should itself facilitate, 
stimulate, and guide the self-education of 
the people. 

Not by all those who manage our mu- 
seums or are personally concerned with 
their development is this implication ac- 
cepted. In fact, it is fuel just now for 
fires of discussion. Should an art museum, 
it is asked, exist primarily for the benefit 
of the general public or, as some one once 
said of a university, “for the cherishing of 
gifted persons”? The right answer would 
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seem to be that a museum should exist 
for the gifted person and also for the public 
at large, just as a public library must serve 
all classes of men and every grade of mind. 
Some will insist that the general public 
cannot profit by an art museum as even 
the unintellectual may by a library, and 
cannot, in any degree worth recognizing 
and working for, be led so to profit. Never- 
theless the conviction spreads that the 
people in general must be considered, and 
that if the effort be well made it will prove 
well worth the making. There could hardly 
be a different decision in democratic com- 
munities. “All men are equal,” it has 
been said, in having “‘an equal right to spir- 
itual activities,” and society needs that 
the opportunity for such activities should 
to all men be given. 

But granted that the effort be worth 
making, how shall we make it? Here con- 
troversies begin again. For example, if a 
museum is to serve for the cultivation of 
the public taste, is it well to confine its 
exhibits to the products of the “fine arts” 
strictly so-called? Or may it better in- 
clude in addition artistic things of which 
the value is partly industrial, historical, 
or ethnographical? Again, whatever its 
scope, should it harbor only things of the 
very best according to high critical stand- 
ards? Or should it be more leniently in- 
clusive, accepting the testimony of almost 
all lovers of art that they began by liking 
things that were not the very best and 
gradually, naturally developed a_ truer 
taste? 

It is well that questions like these should 
be warmly debated; for, whatever our mu- 
seums may decide to be and to do, it is 
well that they should abandon their early 
indefiniteness of aim, their contentment 
with a casual, unorganized, undirected 
manner of growth. Naturally, no one 
programme could be thought of as valid 
for them all. But each should have a de- 
finite field, and the more definite it is the 
easier of course will be the task of selecting 
among proffered gifts, and the more likely 
are gifts to be of desirable kinds. 

We have outlived the needy, tentative, 
timid period when a museum, afraid to 
make an enemy or to discourage a pos- 
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sible friend, docilely accepted almost all 
that was offered it—superfluous things, in- 
appropriate things, inferior things, some- 
times things that ought to have gone in- 
stead to the boarding-house parlor or the 
junk-heap. Nowadays a museum is rarely 
afraid to reject what it does not want, and 
a donor is often modest enough to offer, 
while alive or after death, merely such a 
selection from his actual or supposititious 
treasures as the museum itself may see 
fitto make. It would beof benefit, though, 
if intending donors would more often find 
out in advance how the institution they 
wish to aid may best be aided; and also if 
they would remember that one very fine 
object is more to be desired than several of 
less distinction. 

The larger our museums become the 
oftener it is asked whether, because of the 
fatigue of DSody and confusion of mind 
which result from seeing too many things 
at once, a number of smaller buildings in 
various parts of a city would not be better 
than a single one of great size housing a 
great variety of collections. It ought to 
be obvious that any one needs only a little 
self-control to divide for his own use the 
largest museum into as many of as small a 
size as he may prefer to visit. Perhaps it 
is not as easy for every one to understand 
how greatly the cost of establishing and 
building a museum, and especially the 
heavy cost of running it, would be increased 
by a policy of dispersion. But the chief 
argument for large museums is that the 
more varied in kind are the collections 
under a single roof, the better are the 
opportunities for study, whether of a very 
serious kind or not. 

From this point of view even a special 
collection as well-rounded within its own 
limits as Mr. Altman’s gains in value by 
coming into a great museum. In another 
way, of course, it loses. No one who ever 
saw Mr. Altman’s beautiful things in his 
own galleries would deny that such a place 
puts a visitor into a peculiarly sensitive 
frame of mind, and gives its contents a 
peculiar potency and charm. Such an 
atmosphere of peaceful seclusion, such a 
concentration of interest and intensity of 
appeal, cannot be achieved in a great and 
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diversified museum. The small and spe- 
cialized collection has its own part to play 
in American communities. We want as 
many as we can get, but above all we need 
in every great city a great museum formed 
by collective enterprise to meet general 
public needs and desires; a place where 
large numbers of people may be welcomed; 
a place where the unlearned may be tempted 
to learn something, and meanwhile may be 
won to some degree of enjoyment, by rich 
and varied displays of beauty; a place 
where the student may survey wide fields 
of art, easily and at once make close or 
broad comparisons, examine into zsthetic 
affinities and contrasts, and, moreover, 
find the aid of a library and a photographic 
collection. 

Difficult indeed in a large museum is the 
task of arrangement, for arrangement 
means classification, and classification is a 
problem which seldom admits of perfect 
solutions—only of more or less satisfactory 
approximations. Because of the gradual 
passing of one historical period into another 
and the interlocking of the activities of dif- 
ferent peoples, even the broad assorting of 
objects of art according to their origins in 
time and place is not always plain sailing. 
Then, when all the material for a depart- 
ment has been brought together, shall it 
be grouped according to kinds or chrono- 
logically? Shall all the sculptures of classic 
Greece, for example, be kept together, all 
the vases, all the bronzes? Or shall all the 
things of the archaic periods of Grecian art 
be associated and, progressively, all those 
of each later period? The first is the old 
traditional plan, still adhered to in many 
departments of American museums and 
beloved by the special student of some one 
form of art. The other is more modern; 
for the average visitor its results are more 
instructive, and are much more interesting 
and attractive, as, to give an instance, the 
popularity of the Egyptian rooms in the 
Metropolitan Museum clearly shows; and 
it is certain more and more to prevail or 
to be combined with the older method of 
grouping. 

Again: Whichever method of arrange- 
ment is chosen, should it be guided by a 
policy of generous inclusiveness or of 
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fastidious selection? If the department is 
rich in material, should all of this be shown 
in the main galleries or only the finest ob- 
jects while the others are kept in reserve 
where the seriously interested may find 
them by seeking or be shown them for the 
asking? This may seem merely a question 
of degree, but in reality it marks two quite 
different theories as to how the eye and the 
mind of the visitor may best be served and 
as to what kind of visitor is best worth 
serving. If the public could express its 
opinion | am sure that it would favor the 
plentiful display, the opportunity to see, 
without special seeking, as much as is 
available of each form and phase of art. 
We know that experts can decide, much 
better than we could ourselves, what 
things are worthy of a place in a museum; 
but we are not so willing to have them 
say which among these good things are 
the best for us to look at. We want, and 
if we are to enlarge our powers of apprecia- 
tion we need, to see as much as can be 
shown us. We want to see for ourselves 
why some good things are more admirable 
than others, and to decide which to our 
own eyes and our own spirit are the most 
eloquent of beauty and charm. “The 
world,”’ writes Emerson, meaning that 
general verdict which in the long run estab- 
lishes the value of human products, “‘selects 
for us the best and we select from that 
best, our best.” Until we can do this we 
have no true titles of ownership in the do- 
mains of beauty. 

Moreover, a number of objects of the 
same kind have a power to interest, to im- 
press, that one or two such objects in isola- 
tion may not possess. To say this is, I 
know, to run counter to certain current 
ideas—to the idea, for instance, that we 
ought to imitate the Japanese in their love 
of the sparse appeal to the eye, of the 
isolated work of art. But we are not 
Japanese nor of the same mental and emo- 
tional stock. If our art and our concern 


for art are to express ourselves, the thing 
to build upon is not some alien example 
but our own innate inherited prepossessions. 
And in loving richness of display, multi- 
fariousness, the opportunity for the eye to 
pass from one beautiful thing to another 
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making perpetual comparisons and ap- 
praisals, we are following instincts trans- 
mitted from all those great people of the 
past whose heirs and assigns we are. Look 
as far back among Occidental nations as 
we may, we find that all of them, Egyptians 
and Greeks and Romans, Byzantines, 
mediwval Frenchmen, Italians of the Re- 
naissance, loved to bring many works of 
art into close association; and most plainly 
do we read the fact in what seemed to them 
their most important work—the embellish- 
ment of their public buildings, which were 
usually their temples of worship. Of course 
in these cases the association was organic 
while in a museum it is inorganic. But 
this does not matter to my argument of the 
moment, for we may assume that the mu- 
seum arrangement is harmonious and | 
merely want to show that we need not feel 
ashamed if our taste with regard to quan- 
tity is not Japanesque. 

A young girl from the West, who was 
finding in New York her first chance to look 
at works of art, told me recently that she 
spent much time, quite by herself, at the 
Metropolitan, and that what she liked best 
to look at was the collection of little terra- 
cotta lamps from Cyprus. Would she have 
been so interested and so charmed if only 
a few of the finest lamps had been shown 
instead of the many that, seen and studied 
together, revealed how much variety may 
be achieved within very narrow limits of 
graceful shape and delicate decoration? 

With the great resources now at their 
disposal our museums are working out 
schemes of various kinds for the definite 
instruction of the public—not ali of them 
as yet but an ever-growing number of the 
large and the small. Study-rooms devoted 
to one branch of art or another, handbooks 
and special treatises, illustrated lectures de- 
livered in the museum or elsewhere to chil- 
dren and to divers classes of adults, tours 
of the galleries under guidance, loan collec- 
tions sent to various parts of the city— 
these are some of the methods that they 
adopt, always with the conviction that true 
teaching means advising the eye how to 
educate itself and therefore always with the 
aid of the museum collections. Often they 
work in collaboration with the college or the 
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Sometimes their aim is to inspire 


school. 
workers in the industrial arts, or to increase 
the knowledge and develop the taste of 
manufacturers or salespeople, or to aid the 
teacher of drawing or of history, and some- 
times simply to cultivate the love of art 


and beauty. The paths thus opened are 
wide, and it is not easy to know just how 
they should be pursued with regard either 
to ultimate aims or to immediate methods. 
Little help can be got from precedents, for 
even in Europe, outside of Italy, the mu- 
seum of art is a relatively new institution; 
still more modern, distinctively of our own 
day, is the desire to utilize it for the culti- 
vation of the people at large; and many of 
our needs and difficulties are proper to our 
own land as well as our own time. It is 
our museums themselves that have started 
this novel work. It has already been heart- 
ily endorsed and facilitated by schools and 
colleges and by national, State, and muni- 
cipal authorities concerned with education, 
but to make it really effective it must also 
win the support of all others who care for 
education and who care for art. “‘What is 
now needed is a nation-wide appreciation 
of the value of visual instruction as afforded 
by museums.””! 

“Visual instruction’’—this, it cannot be 
too often reiterated, is the only valid kind, 
and for the most part the instructor must 
be the learner’s own eye. Therefore we 
must think with satisfaction that, whatever 
else the teaching given in our museums may 
or may not effect, it can hardly fail to do 
good by laying in many cases a foundation 
for what has been called the “museum 
habit.” To look at works of art only, so to 
say, by accident, to “find time” for them 
only in an occasional hour when nothing 
in particular beckons elsewhere, can profit 
no one much. We must take time for 
looking at them. We must make time 
to form a habit which will become, like 
reading books or going to concerts, a part 
of the routine of our lives. The difficulty 
of forming a new habit in busy adult years 


1Paul M. Rea, Director of the Charleston 
Museum and Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for the year ended June 
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is a strong argument for opening a museum 
freely to children whether they come for 
definite instruction or not. And to cul- 
tivate it, in children and in adults, the 
museum should do more than offer instruc- 
tion, more than get fine things and arrange 
them well. It should make the looking at 
them as easy and attractive as possible. 

This is not a concession to indifference or 
sloth. It is commonsense. Of course 
there must be good handbooks; but it is 
commonsense not to compel a visitor to 
turn to a handbook for information that 
can be given on a label—on such labels as 
the Metropolitan lavishly and intelligently 
supplies, to the astonishment, | am told, 
of some of its sister institutions. It would 
be commonsense to have in a great museum 
large scale plans, easily to be read and 
understood, indicating the location and 
the contents of the different rooms. And 
it is so clearly commonsense to have cloak 
rooms that it may seem impossible they 
should ever be lacking. Yet in at least 
one of our large museums there is no place 
where a coat or a parcel may be left, and in 
some others the allotted space is so small 
that, apparently, few but summer visitors 
are expected. 

Once more, it is commonsense to have 
many seats and comfortable ones. It is as 
exhausting to be a “‘standee” for two or 
three hours in a gallery as in an opera house. 
To look and look again does not mean a 
succession of hasty glances but periods of 
restful contemplation such as most of our 
museums provide for in very few of their 
rooms. How often, even in the Metro- 
politan, so hospitable in other ways, do we 
think with longing of the comfortable 
chairs and sofas and ottomans in some of 
the great European galleries and in the 
rooms of our own art dealers! The dealers 
know their business. They know that they 
must not only permit us to see but tempt 
us to look, and to look long, and to come 
again. But one cold winter day when | 
had to spend hours in the well-warmed gal- 
leries of the Brooklyn Museum, wearing 
perforce a heavy fur coat, so encumbered 
by a muff and a bag that I| could not use 
my notebook, and for miles (so I felt) in 
some directions finding rest only for the 
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sole of my foot—that day | saw one of the 
reasons why more people do not form the 
museum habit. 

Comfortable seats, we may be told, es- 
pecially if they place us at good points 
of view, take up too much space in a mu- 
seum, and they might attract people who 
merely want to rest and lounge, not to look. 
But if the contents of the galleries are to 
be appreciated, to be enjoyed, the space 
should be given, and the cost should be 
borne even if it means a few works of art 
the less. If there is any risk of attracting 
idle wanderers we may well remember what 
M. Jusserand recently wrote of the way in 
which even the most famous lecture-rooms 
in the universities of France are open to all 
comers: “The man in the street may come 
in if he chooses, just to warm himself in 
winter or to avoid a shower in summer. 
Let him; perhaps he will listen too.” 

Really, the trouble in most of our Amer- 
ican cities is that the people do not feel 
enough at home in their palaces of art. 
They enter them too much as though they 
were the palaces of kings, condescending] 
opened for their timid inspection. Many 
are awed by the space, the silence, and 
what seems to them the grandeur of their 
unaccustomed surroundings. They do not 
need to be discouraged from staying too 
long. They need to be made to feel that 
they are very welcome, that the place exists 
for them. Many other people even among 
the professedly cultivated—the vogue of 
loan collections makes it plain—visit gal- 
leries of art as a certain kind of woman goes 
about among the shops, “‘just to see what 
they have got,” and having superficially 
seen this, do not come again until the stock 
has been replenished with novelties. But 
in some of our public galleries it is largely 
the fault of the management that visitors 
do not more often buy with periods of 
quiet contemplation, and take away in 
their memories as their own possession for 
ever, the treasures of beauty that are dis- 
played before them. 

As for the “‘cherishing of gifted persons,”’ 
it is of course highly important, for upon 
such persons we depend not only for the 
right conduct of our museums and the 
right guidance of the public but also for 
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the art of the future. Often the museum 
will be the agency that reveals to some 
frequenter that he is a gifted person; but 
if he really is this—if he is born an artist 
or born with a strong love for art and keen 
and delicate powers of perception and ap- 
preciation—he will be able to direct his own 
development. For him the museum will 
scarcely need to do more than make itself 
as rich in the excellencies of art as it can. 
It is those who have vaguer desires, or 
even as yet no conscious desire at all for 
the ministrations of beauty, who chiefly 
need that the museum shall exert itself in 
their interest. Perhaps it is time now 
to ask more definitely, What can it expect 
to do for them, to do for the people at 
larger 

Not, of course, to turn them in quantities 
into accomplished amateurs of art! But it 
may hope to give some of them a love of 
art, of beauty, that will be a perennial 
fount of refreshment and true pleasure. 
And it may hope to prove to many that ma- 
terial things are not all in all; to widen their 
horizon and temper their devotion to the 
cult of “practical efficiency’”’ by demon- 
strating that there are matters of genuine 
interest apart from the  bread-earning 
routine and the money-grasping adventure; 
and to improve their taste so that they 
may wish for decency, order, and beauty 
in the conduct and the surroundings of 
their daily lives. If it is to do this in any 
widespread way, if, in Emerson’s words, it 
is so to “open the sense of beauty’”’ that 
“vulgar manners, tricks, bad eating, yelps, 
and all the miscreations of ugliness will 
become intolerable,” it must strive for one 
main result which will be at the same time 
the root of further progress. It must con- 
vince the people that art, that beauty, is 
not a mere ornament of existence but a 
prime necessity of the eye and the soul, 
and that it need not be the personal pos- 
session of a few of the rich and leisured 
only but may be and should be a general 
possession, an integral part of the life of 
the community. 

Here we find the answer to a question 
left unanswered on an earlier page: In our 
large museums of art should the lines be 
drawn to embrace “fine art” only? Evi- 
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Indeed, when we think what 


dently not. 
art really meant to any really creative 
people, we must mourn that the term “fine 
art”’ has been incorporated in the name and 
that its implications have been respected 
in the policy of any large American mu- 


seum. Evidently the public is right when 
it takes a special interest in a broadly in- 
clusive collection of the work of a people 
like the Egyptians, who never made a 
useful object without striving to please 
the eye, and seem scarcely ever to have 
made a beautiful object which did not serve 
some definite purpose. To show the 
artistic products of each land and period 
as inclusively as possible, and with their 
aid to explain as clearly as possible the 
intimate interweaving of art with every 
phase of the life of the people that produced 
it, surely, in the America of today, which 
lacks the vivid object-lessons bequeathed 
by the past tu older countries, this is the 
proper aim of a museum—not to set art 
aside from life by trying to segregate its 
higher “‘purer”’ forms. 

One way to emphasize the intimate con+ 
nection that may and should exist between 
art and life is to show the affinities of the 
art with the history and the literature of 
any given period. Writing recently in the 
Yale Review of the study of Greek in our 
schools and colleges, Professor Goodell ex- 
plained that, while the study of the language 
has been falling off, interest in Greek art 
has greatly increased, so that “museums 
are now the chief agencies for cultivating a 
popular interest in old Greece.” Should 
not their contents, he asks, incarnating the 
same spirit that speaks in the history and 
the literature of Greece, “claim a large 
place in the college’? Should not this 
possibility of high service, | may add, be 
remembered in collecting and displaying 
them? And must not any attempt to 
isolate certain classes of things, even though 
they be the highest, from their natural re- 
lationships in time and place, and to ex- 
hibit them simply as specimens of an ab- 
Stract thing called “fine art,” impair even 
their own esthetic value? 


Finally, let us be serious about all these 
matters but not too serious. Art, after 
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all, is for the pleasuring of man’s eye. It 
must begin with this if it is to do more by 
touching his imagination, by cultivating 
that thing called taste which hasits spiritual 
as well as its physical side; and if it stops 
with the beginning, even so there is some- 
thing gained. There is a great deal gained 
in the case of the many who, under our 
conditions of life, are almost wholly disin- 
herited of harmless forms of enjoyment. 

So different are our conditions from 
those of the great productive ages of art 
that we forget how large a part beauty then 
played in the life of the commonalty. We 
forget, for instance, how the beautiful or 
at least the picturesque prevailed in the 
streets of medizval cities. We forget how 
entirely at home. the people were in the 
churches which, in their furnishings if not 
in their fabric, were even more beautiful, 
much more beautiful, then thannow. We 
forget that the great French cathedrals 
were municipal halls as well, the common 
meeting places of the people, and that in 
the nave of Old St. Paul’s the Londoners 
did their trading and promenading, their 
servant hunting, even their gambling and 
flirting. And we forget the miracle-plays 
in the streets, the frequent military, civic, 
and ecclesiastical pageants, the gay and 
diversified costumes of the people them- 
selves. In dirt and squalor, in confusion 
and danger they often lived, and often 
under oppressive heels of power. But 
also, the poorest among them, they lived 
amid beauty, amid beauty that they them- 
selves produced, beauty that they owned. 
Who shall say in how far it compensated 
them for whatever else they lacked? * 

Today we offer our urban populations 
one beautiful and beneficent thing that 
medieval people did not have, the public 
park. But apart from this, what? Little 
excepting the museum of art. If they 
find pleasure there, even unaccompanied 
by such profit as we hope that many of 
them will also reap, surely the benefit will 
react upon us all; for to be starved for 
pleasure is as bad for a man as to be starved 
for bread and is even more provocative of 
evil thoughts and deeds. 

Se a first and foremost duty of a museum 
room is not to look dreary. Yet | remember 
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some that do—some that are cold and 
colorless, inhospitable, even empty-looking 
although in fact they contain very beau- 
tiful and precious things. It is not enough 
to show such things. Each room as a 
whole, the museum as a whole, must at 
least be pleasing to the sight. If it can be 
sumptuous, a veritable expression of “the 
riches of art,” so much the better. And 
why should 
not a museum 
dedicated to 
plastic art be 
used to further 
other kinds 
of zsthetic en- 
joyment which 
will be bene- 
ficial in them- 
selves and will 
attract people 
who might not 
otherwise seek 
its collections? 
What most 
surely and 
widely attracts 
our people to- 
day is music. 
Is there any 
good reason— 
thatis,any 
unsurmount- 
able reason— 
why at certain 
times music 
should not be 
provided for 
them in our art 
museums as it is in our parks, but of a 
higher quality than is there appropriate? 
M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


BAS-RELIEFS FROM THE 
EGYPTIAN DELTA 


By rearranging the Third Egyptian Room 
it has proved possible to place on exhibition 
two small, sculptured slabs of limestone! 


1M. M.A. 11.150.30-31. Dimensions, 26 x 21.5 
X3.5cm., and 26.5x21.5x6cm. Thelimestone 
appears to be of the nummulitic type although 
no nummulites are visible. 


A KING WEARING THE CROWN OF LOWER EGYPT 
LIMESTONE 
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which the Museum obtained by purchase 
a few years ago in Cairo. The dealer 
who sold them said they came from the 
Delta and his word is corroborated to a 
great extent by the texture of the stone 
and by the peculiar dark gray and brown 
stains on them, similar to those on so many 
pieces which have been found in the city 
ruins of Lower Egypt. If then, as is 
probable, they 
do come from 
the North, 
that is enough 
in itself to 
make them in- 
teresting, for 
the great ma- 
jority of the 
Egyptian anti- 
quities in our 
museums orig- 
inated south of 
the Delta in 
Upper Egypt; 
but in addition 
theslabs them- 
selves present 
a number of 
extremely curi- 
ous, if not 
unique, char- 
acteristics. 

In the first 
place, both 
slabs are com- 
plete in them- 
selves. They 
were not parts 
of larger lime- 
stone bas-reliefs which decorated the 
walls of a tomb or a temple, for their 
edges show that they could not have 
joined other stones. Blocks with roughly 
finished margins can often be shown 
to have been parts of door-frames of 
stone built into brick walls, but these 
two could not have formed parts of such 
constructions, for one of them shows a 
complete border on all sides. Nor again 
can we conceive of them as having been 
made simply as objects of art, because the 
Egyptian never showed any desire to 
make what we might call easel pictures. 
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He did, however, make trial sketches 
for his larger compositions, which he 
carried to more or less complete states. 
Some of these were experiments in details 
to be used in larger compositions; others 
were schemes for the arrangement of 
familiar motives within the limits of a 
space to be decorated; still others were 
copies of existing works to be incorporated 
in a new dec- 
oration. Even 
as early as 
the Sixth Dy- 
nasty we know 
that the sculp- 
tor made use of 
such aids as 
plaster masks 
cast from the 
features of his 
subject,' and it 
may well be 
imagined that 
models and 
sketches were a 
large factor in 
thelongap- 
prenticeship 
which these ar- 
tists evidently 
served. Inthe 
Eleventh Room 
one can see the 
pen and ink 
sketches on 
stray flakes of 
white limestone 
made by artists 
of the Empire 
who worked in the royal tombs at Thebes, 
now practising the draughting of a profile ora 
hieroglyphic sign, or again hastily sketching 
in a scheme for a wall to determine the exact 
division of a religious text into columns. A 
case in the Thirteenth Room is filled with 
those models, which every later sculptor 
kept on hand to guide his assistants through 
all the stages in carving a capital, a statue, 
or a relief, from the original squaring off 
of the surface to the final completion of 
the minutest details. Religious art in 
Egypt went through more than one phase 

'Quibell, Saqqara III, p. 112 and Pl. LV. 
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of conscientious endeavor to return to 
earlier traditions and at some _ period 
sculptors not only squared off the decora- 
tions in the Fifth Dynasty temples at 
Abusir to make hand copies of them, but 
they even cast details here and there to 
procure more trustworthy replicas. 

There can be little doubt that the two 
slabs in the Third Room belong to one 
of these classes 
of studies, trial 
pieces, or 
copies—to say 
which would 
perhaps be to 
strain the argu- 
ment too far. 
We can only 
conclude that 
they are not of 
the Saite or 
Ptolemaic 
series of sculp- 
tor’s models be- 
cause they are 
not made of the 
fine soft lime- 
stone which the 
later artisans 
invariably em- 
ployed for the 
purpose, norare 
they finished 
on back and 
sides with the 
smooth, true 
surfaces the late 
workman so 
readily and so 
universally obtained. On the contrary, they 
are left rough hewn except on the sculp- 
tured surfaces, still plainly showing how 
they were chopped out with a metal 
adze, the badly nicked cutting edge of 
which was slightly curved. This rough 
adze dressing might indeed be taken as a 
hint of a primitive craftsmanship. The 
copper adze was invented at the end of the 
prehistoric period for wood working. In the 
Second Dynasty, when the first attempts 
were made at masonry, they worked with an 
adze of flint, for which they had already 
substituted one of metal in the Third 
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Dynasty and the latter was used on the 
Great Pyramid in the Fourth Dynasty." 
In later periods the chisel was commonly 
employed for the greater part of the stone 
dressing, and while the less practical chop- 
ping instrument was always retained it was 
usually only for the edges of stones. Too 
much stress should not be put on the use 
of the adze alone—occasionally stones 
were so worked at all times—but the 
circumstance is at least suggestive. 

This suggestion of an early date be- 
comes much more credible on an examina- 
tion of the reliefs themselves. One of them 
represents the head and shoulders of a 
king wearing the Crown of the North; 
the other, part of the titles of a Pharaoh. 
On this latter slab the first four hiero- 
glyphics spell the title “King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt.”’ Below are the vul- 
ture and the serpent, attributes of the 
two protecting goddesses who watched over 
the Two Kingdoms of the South and 
North. The two animals themselves drawn 
standing on hemispherical baskets became 
word signs for another title, “Lord of the 
Diadems (of the Two Kingdoms),” and 
even though there was no room for the 
baskets at the bottom of this little tablet, 
there is every probability that its maker 
had the title in mind. Now usually each 
of these two titles preceded one of the 
divine names assumed by every king at 
his cororation, but in the dawn of Egyptian 
history they are commonly found united 
just as here, and it would seem that the 
artist was copying or planning an inscrip- 
tion with the titles juxtaposed. Kings 
of the first three dynasties almost invari- 
ably had their titles so written; in the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties such an 
arrangement was an increasing rarity, and 
later wholly exceptional.” 

Furthermore, the signs themselves have 
a strong archaic flavor. The leaves of the 
plant sign overlap each other just as 
they do in the hieroglyphics in the late 

‘See the following mentions of adzes made 
by Petrie: in the prehistoric period, Diospolis 
parva, p. 24; Il Dyn., Royal Tombs, p. 13; 
[11 Dyn., Medum, p. 16; IV Dyn., Pyramids of 
Gizeh, p. 85. 

2As may readily be seen in Gauthier, Livre 
des Rois |, passim. 
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Third Dynasty tombs at Meidum. In the 
known monuments of the succeeding 
dynasties and later, they almost invari- 
ably spring from the center of the stem? 
The bee is clumsily drawn, reminding one 
of the hieroglyphics on the seals found in 
the very early royal tombs at Abydos or 
those in the tomb decorations at Meidum. 
Before the Fifth Dynasty it had been more 
accurately observed, and was almost 
always given a thin wasp-like waist be- 
tween thorax and abdomen.’ The uraeus 
serpent has a peculiar corrugated band on 
the front of the hood, totally unlike any- 
thing in the late periods and different 
even—less graceful and studied—from the 
similar feature as drawn in the Fifth 
Dynasty reliefs at Abusir.® While singly 
these features might be found as excep- 
tions in any period, collectively they give 
an air to these signs which suggests a 
style not later than the Fourth Dynasty, 
or at least of a local school which pre- 
served characteristics of that period. 

Turning to the other slab, this archaic 
style, while possibly less tangible—less 
readily established by reference to other 
monuments—is none the existent. 
The curious Red Crown of Lower Egypt 
with its stiff high back and the twisted 
wire extending forward, lacks the uraeus 
on the forehead almost universally placed 
there, at least from the Middle Kingdom 
onward. It is here shown with close, 
straight ridges from top to bottom. In 
all other cases it is invariably smooth 
except—and this is important—the one 
worn by the prehistoric King Namer, 
whose crown was of some cross-woven 
basket material.6 The false beard is 
interesting. It is held in place by a 
real strap which passes under the crown 
and through the beard itself, the latter 
falling from the chin in stiff, regular curls 
far different from the easy, graceful curves 

3Petrie, Medum, Pls. IX, X, XII, etc. Bor- 
chardt, Sa*thu-re* II, Pls. 19, 28, 44, 47, etc.; an 
exception is on PI. 29. 

‘Petrie, Royal Tombs II, Pls. VIII, XXII, 
XXIII; Medum, Pl. XVII; Borchardt, zb:d., 
Pls. 28, 29, 31, etc.; an exception is on PI. 30. 

‘Borchardt, tbid., Pls. 64, etc. 

®Quibel!, Hierakonpolis I, Pl. XX1IX. 
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with which the hair of Libyans, for in- 
stance, was represented in the Fifth 
Dynasty. The eye is represented with a 
long line of paint drawn backward from 
the corner in a way most unusual in the 
Old Kingdom. It is very interesting to 
discover that one of the rare cases where 
it is found is on the Third Dynasty head 
of King Khasekhem from Hierakonpolis.' 
But it is in the cast of the countenance that 
this piece is most striking. The massive, 
thick-set features are rendered uncom- 
promisingly. The beetling brows, wide- 
open eye, heavy curved nose, thick pout- 
ing lips all have a forceful, if vulgar, ex- 
pression. Everything is in marked con- 
trast to the grace affected by Fifth Dynasty 
sculptors, who adopted a convention with 
a refined, slender face, a delicately modeled 
profile, an oblique, narrow eye, and sensi- 
tive lips. 

In fact, the cast of countenance here 
may be unhesitatingly called un-Egyptian 
so far as we know that art in its usual 
Upper Egyptian manifestations. But con- 
sidering what an accumulation of the 
points touched on above relates these two 
pieces to the period which ended with 
the Fourth Dynasty, and _ considering 
their origin in the Delta, there is a possible 
explanation of the foreign aspect of the 
face of the king. 

Elliott Smith, in his studies on the phy- 
sical remains of the ancient Egyptians, 
discovered that at the dawn of history the 
people of the Nile valley were of one homo- 
geneous race, but that during the first 
dynasties there entered the Delta a people 
of what has been termed “Armenoid” 
stock, who have at all times within human 
knowledge made up the great substratum 
of the people of Anatolia and Syria. They 
were built on far sturdier and more robust 

1Quibell, zhid, Pl. XX XIX. 
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lines than the early dynastic Egyptians; 
they had larger, more massive, and broader 
heads and faces; their foreheads were 
flatter, wider, and more retreating above 
their salient overhanging eyebrow ridges; 
their noses were longer, more prominent, 
and less broad and flat; and finally as 
compared to the native Egyptian’s slender 
pointed jaw, thev had heavy, broad, square 
chins.2, So much has been reconstructed 
by the anthropologists from the skulls. 
Here we can almost say we are face to 
face with such a man in the life, with 
every feature that characterized the 
“‘Armenoid” foreigner. 

The foreigners intermingled with the 
people of the Delta and the mixed stock 
that resulted became the ruling class of 
Lower Egypt just before the great pyra- 
mids of Gizeh were built. Could we 
hazard a guess, we might say that here 
we have a figure of that period, drawn in 
the Delta, where the foreign race had 
made the strongest impress on the people 
and where its features were for the time 
familiar enough in every-day intercourse. 

In style we are justified in seeing in 
these two little tablets samples of the work 
of about 2900 B. C. and they therefore 
merit an unusual attention. That they 
are actual works of the period is a point 
to be treated with more caution. It is 
always possible that they are copies made 
by some sculptor of a later date, but 
even if this be the case there are so many 
unusual and characteristically archaic 
features about them both that we must 
accept them as very faithful and conscien- 
tious replicas if they are not to be regarded 
as originals. 

H. E. W. 
2Elliott Smith, Arch. Survey of Nubia, Bul- 
letin 6, p. 22; Report 1907-08, vol. II, pp. 27, 34; 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 108. 
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VELVET BROCADE 
ITALIAN, XVII CENTURY 


VELVETS FROM ITALY AND 
ASIA MINOR 


IN the group of textile fabrics recently 
purchased by the Museum, opportunity is 
afforded for contrasting the salient fea- 
tures of two interesting classes of weaves: 
those produced in Italy under the inspira- 
tion of her finest masters and artisans, 
and those of Asia Minor that reflect the 
sumptuous court of Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent, and record the perfection attained 
in the art of weaving under the patronage 
of that great monarch. While the recent 
accession contains many beautiful speci- 
mens valuable not only to the designer, 
but as well to the colorist, space will permit 
but brief notes on the choicest examples, 
namely, the velvets. 

A glance at the history of early woven 
fabrics shows that the characteristics of 
each period are distinctly marked. From 
the first to the tenth century the dominant 
note is the medallion, corresponding in a 
way to the domed style of Byzantine archi- 
tecture. From the tenth to the fourteenth 
century the patterns show a gradual diver- 
gence from the set roundel type; the 
circular motifs take on an ovoid outline, 
and the animal forms, like the human 
figures in the works of Cimabue and Giotto, 
show first the rigid outlines found in Byzan- 
tine art, but later a slightly naturalistic, 
though still distinctly formal tendency. 

In the fourteenth century, however, a 
new wave of influence appears in the prod- 
ucts of the European looms. The formal 
birds, gazelles, and griffins disappear 


and are supplanted by warring beasts and 
birds combined with motifs of religious 


symbolism, in part the result of increasing 
trade facilities with the Levant, and in 
part due to the monasticism of the age, 
but reflecting an awakened mentality that 
sought expression. In the North Italian 
fabrics of this period we find the Chinese 
foang hang—the imperial phoenix—and 
hunting scenes derived from earlier Sas- 
sanian art; these, produced under Italian 
environment, symbolized the never-ending 
conflict between the spirits of good and 
evil. Contemporary with this mass of 
exotic motifs—a restless energy entirely 
foreign to Italian temperament—there ap- 
peared an asymmetrical form of design, 
a diagonal arrangement of foliated stems 
that in time developed into the undulating 
“trunk” pattern from which evolved the 
pure Italian type of pattern found in the 
Gothic velvets of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century, velvets which in 
perfection of technique, design, and color 
have never been surpassed. This type is 
represented by an exquisite strip of cloth 
of gold (No. 17.29.9}, a fabric of excep- 
tional beauty, woven in a delicate shade 
of mauve. These weaves are often attrib- 
uted to the looms of Toledo, and while Spain 
doubtless produced similar fabrics, especi- 
ally those embellished with the gold loop 
or bouclé technique, the influence of 
the many Italian artists attracted to the 
brilliant court of Ferdinand and Isabella 
is nevertheless strongly marked in Spanish 
art of the period. 

A valuable document of this period in 
connection with textile art is a sketch by 
Jacopo Bellini designed for a woven fabric. 
The pattern is the familiar “trunk” or 
pomegranate type, but in place of the usual 
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fruit motif with which this tree form is 
generally associated, there appear bird and 
animal forms of distinctly Persian origin 
with a branching anthemion or lotus vari- 
ant, while the “trunk” bears an ornamental 
neski inscription.! 

The recent accession comprises several 
strips of rich crimson velvet? in which the 
silk ground weave forms the pattern, a 
variant of the pomegranate or cone motif 
framed in a delicate tracery of ogival out- 
line, fabrics that may be readily dated by 
contemporary works of Italian painters, as, 
for instance, Crivelli’s altarpiece in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. 

While Italy was receiving inspiration 
from the East, the artisans of Asia Minor 
were producing on their looms weaves that 
reflected the art of their Italian competitors. 
During the régime of Suleiman, the Turkish 
Empire extended from near the frontiers 
of Germany to the frontiers of Persia and 
included as well much of the northern 
coast of Africa. Prior to the sixteenth 
century, during which period the finest 
fabrics were produced, continuous war- 
fare of nomadic Bedouins prevented the 
development of native talent, a condition 
which nevertheless resulted in bringing into 
the country artisans not only from Egypt, 
but as well from Persia and the Crient.’ 
When in 1517 Selim I conquered Syria, 
many artisans were taken to Constantino- 
ple, but the brilliant epoch of Asia Minor 
art based on Persian types dates from the 

' The tree motif in decoration, which attained 
such popularity in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, may have had its originin the Tree of 
Jesse found in early glass, in ecclesiastical em- 
broidery, and in Gothic sculpture. 

* The origin and success of the Italian velvet 
industry are, according to certain Florentine re- 
cords, due to the enterprise of the Velluti family, 
who in the thirteenth century established ware- 
houses and factories on the via di Velluti, which 
afterward was renamed the via Maggiore, the 
via Maggio of today. Edgecumbe. The 
Guilds of Florence, p. 205. 

3One is not apt to realize the constant inter- 
course there was between eastern countries in the 
early days, for instance, the settlement of Mo- 
hammedans in China in the seventh century, or 
again the Mongolian invasion of Europe in the 
thirteenth century, when under Jenghiz Khan 
the Mongols ravaged Hungary and held sway in 
Russia until 1480. 
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fall of Tabriz in 1534. Arabesques com- 
bined with the tulip, hyacinth, and rose 
became marked characteristics of Ottoman 
art, although the Turkish floral forms 
lacked the delicacy of the Persian models. 
The bold medallion patterns of the six- 
teenth century reflect the brilliancy of the 
divans held at Constantinople, where am- 
bassadors laden with sumptuous gifts paid 
tribute to the mighty sovereign. Ushak 
carpets of this period were among the 
treasures of many European monarchs, as 
is instanced by the appearance of one in a 
double portrait of Queen Mary and Henry 

In the splendid velvet illustrated on 
page 70 one finds certain features strongly 
reminiscent of Persia. The central cone 
or pomegranate detail might readily have 
been sketched by an Italian artist, but 
not so the rather stiffly drawn serrated 
leaves with their superimposed blossoms. 
An archaic forerunner of this device, re- 
corded in the Bibliothéque Nationale, is 
found in a Punic stela in which the lotus 
biossom is similarly framed by two curved 
stems terminating in buds of the same 
plant. The placing of smaller blossoms 
against a lanceolate leaf device may be 
traced to the early Persian carpets and 
manuscripts of the thirteenth century, 
where in many instances a blossoming plum 
branch is found combined in a similar way 
with the cypress tree.® 

Two other distinct types are familiar in 
Near Eastern velvets: those rich in color, of 
an exquisitely soft and lustrous technique, 
having a confused pattern of European and 
arabesque motifs, produced possibly far- 
ther east by the textile workers of Persia; 
and those weaves of a much coarser 
type with bold, clear-cut patterns of 
broad-banded ogives combined with exag- 
gerated and highly conventionalized floral 
forms—usually the tulip or rosebud, both 


4Martin, A History of Oriental Carpets before 
1800, p. 130. 

5 Perrot and Chipiez. History of Art in Sar- 
dinia, Judea, Syria, and Asia Minor, p. 256, No. 
170. 

®R. Meyer-Riefstahl, unpublished notes, and 
Martin, idem, p. 35. cf. also Vever, Miniatures per- 
sanes, pls. XLIII, LVI. 
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popular motifs with the Turkish designers 
—or again the equally pronounced disk 
or fan palm patterns of which the Museum 
now owns a representative collection. 
Perhaps one of the most charming fabrics 
of the group is a splendid strip of gold 
brocade woven in a rich shade of green. 
The pattern, perfect in the symmetry and 
balance of its line and in the harmony of 
its color scheme, is made up of a palmette 
with the anthemion type of rayed leaves 
springing from a central tulip form sup- 
ported on a short stem with two gracefully 
turned leaves, the whole framed in an 
ogival banding of small scale patterns 
similar to that found in some of the bro- 
cades of the twelfth century. An inter- 
esting record showing a weave of this type 
of pattern is found in a work! of the 
' Altarpiece in the Old Pinakothek, Munich. 


Meister of St. Bartholomew, dating from 
about 1500. 

The arabesque leaf device, which had 
its origin in the Near Eastern ceramics of 
the twelfth century and later manuscripts 
and leatherwork, was employed as well in 
early Italian art, and its introduction in 
Italian and Near Eastern weaves of the 
sixteenth century renders accurate attri- 
bution more or less difficult. 

The recent acquisition also comprises ex- 
cellent examples of jardiniére velvet and 
veivet brocades of the eighteenth century, 
besides a number of pieces of interesting 
embroideries and as well a rare fragment of 
early silk from the Coptic tombs of Egypt 
dating from about the seventh century. 

The fabrics will be displayed in the Room 
of Recent Accessions until placed in the 
regular collection of textiles. 

F. M. 
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ACCESSIONS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
TRUSTEES. At the regular meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, held February 109, 
the three outgoing members of the Class 
of 1917—Henry S. Pritchett, Robert W. de 
Forest, and Charles W. Gould—were re- 
elected as the Class of 1924. 

The following officers and committees 
were elected for the year ending February 
28, 1918: 

OFFICERS 
Rosert W. DE Forest 


. Josepn H. CHoate 
Henry WALTERS 


President 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 


Treasurer . . Howarp MANSFIELD 
Honorary Librarian . L. ANDREWS 
Secretary . Henry W. Kent 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Rosert W. pe Forest 
Josern H. Cuoate 
Henry WALTERS 
Howarp MANSFIELD 
L. ANDREWS 


> Ex-officio 


Evinu Root 

Daniet C. FRENCH 
WILLIAM CHURCH OsBorRN 
Epwarpb D. Apams 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS 
Georce F. BAKER 

Henry Cray Frick 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Epwarp D. Apams, Chairman 
Georce F. BAKER GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
Henry Ciay Frick HENRY WALTERS 

The Treasurer (Ex-officio) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


V. Everirt Macy, Chairman 
J. Piereont Morcan SAMUEL T. PETERS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. At 
the meeting of the Corporation, held Mon- 
day, January 15, the report of the Trustees 
for the past year was read, and the report 
of the Treasurer, Howard Mansfield, was 


AND NOTES 


presented. Both were ordered to be 
printed in the Annual Report, and dis- 
tributed to the members. As stated else- 
where, this report, an abstract of which is 
given in this issue of the BULLETIN, is 
now ready, and will be sent to the entire 
membership, and to others on application. 


THE CorroraTion Meetinc. At the 
meeting of the Fellows of the Corporation, 
on January 15, following the reports, ad- 
dresses were made by the President, Robert 
W. de Forest, the Director, Edward Robin- 
son, and the newly appointed Curator of 
Prints, William M. Ivins, Jr., and tea was 
served by Mrs. Robert W. de Forest and 
ladies assisting her. 


MemeBersuHip. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held on Monday after- 
noon, February 19, the following persons, 
having qualified for membership in their 
respective classes, were elected: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
FRANK W. KiITCHING 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Mrs. Davio Dows, Sr. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
WaALLAcE NUTTING 

Henry S. PritTcHETT 

Miss Ciara W. STEINMETZ 
Miss JANE VAN VLECK 
ARTHUR WIENER 


Four hundred and fifty-five persons were 
elected Annual Members. 


Girt oF A Portrait BY MONTAGUE 
Fiacc, N.A. It is a pleasure to record the 
accession of the Portrait of My Wife by 
Montague Flagg. This picture has been’ 
given by Miss Ellen Earle Flagg in accord- 
ance with the wishes of her father, Charles 


n 
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Noél Flagg, the brother of the artist. It 
was shown in the exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design in 1909, where it re- 
ceived the Proctor Prize, which is awarded 
to the best portrait in the exhibition. It 
is of the type of portraiture in which the 
artist, without attempting any elaborate 
color scheme or startling workmanship, 
relies only on his power of expressing the 
likeness and character of his subject. 
Montague Flagg in this instance has been 
fortunate in his sitter and has succeeded 
admirably in showing the charm of her 
personality. 


Water Cotors ON ExuisitTion. Four 
water colors that have been lately bought 
are shown for the first time this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. They are 
Sun and Shadows, Lake Louise, and The 
Road to Cayez, Porto Rico, painted by 
Paul Dougherty; and A Street in Ports- 
mouth and The Brush House, by Childe 
Hassam. 


EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS. 
In one of the rooms of the Department 
of Far Eastern Art, Room H 11 at the end 
of the present lace gallery, a collection of 
Japanese color prints has been put on ex- 
hibition, works of the best-known and most 
brilliant period of this interesting branch 
of Japanese art. The room contains prints 
by the artists of the eighteenth century 
beginning with Harunobu and up to Toyo- 
kuni, and the intention is to show a few 
characteristic prints of each of the prin- 
cipal masters of this period. 

From time to time this exhibition will be 
changed, showing in turn the interesting so- 
called primitives—the masters who worked 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries—the nineteenth-century school, 
chiefly known by the works of Hokusai 
and Hiroshige, or the prints of one single 
artist. The chief object is to exhibit the 
fairly important Museum collection of Ja- 
panese prints with greater facilities for 
study and comparison. 


Crass Room Exuisition. During 1916 
Class Room B was used from time to time 
for exhibitions of work done by different 


schools and classes either at the Museum 
or after visits to its galleries. The pur- 
pose was always to show the influence that 
the objects in the Museum exerted upon 
the character of the work accomplished. 
By an extension of this same purpose, an 
exhibition of objects made by well-known 
manufacturing firms from designs more or 
less directly influenced by the collections 
in the Museum will be held in Class Room 
B from Monday, March 12, to Sunday, 
April 1, inclusive. Furniture, tapestries, 
textiles, jewelry, neckwear, etc., will be 
shown. Although this exhibit is to in- 
clude only the work of manufacturers, not 
that of the far larger number of individual 
designers and artisans who avail themselves 
of the facilities for study and adaptation 
that the galleries afford, it cannot fail to 
prove both instructive and interesting. 


Story-Hours FOR CHILDREN OF MeEmM- 
BERS. An additional series of three story- 
hours for children of members is being 
given on Saturday mornings during the 
month of March as follows: 

March 3. Robin Hood and Maid Ma- 

rian. 

The Miraculous Pitcher. 
The Quest of the Princess 
Periezade. 


March 17. 
March 31. 


The stories are told at 11 o'clock in the 
Lecture Hall by Miss Anna Curtis Chand- 
ler of the Museum staff. The stories have 
been chosen because they are capable of il- 
lustration by means of objects in the Mu- 
seum galleries, mediaeval, classical, and 
Persian respectively. Following the tell- 
ing of the story in each case lantern slides 
of these objects will be shown, and the 
children will be conducted through the 
galleries to see the things themselves. 


SEMINARS FOR SALESPEOPLE AND Buy- 
ERS. Recognizing the demand for a very 
practical knowledge of art on the part of 
the salespeople and buyers of the city, 
and desiring to meet this need, the Mu- 
seum has secured the services of Professor 
Grace Cornell of Teachers’ College, who 
will conduct four seminars on the four 
Saturday evenings in April at 8 o'clock in 
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Room B at the Museum. The 


Class 
purpose of the course will be to show how 
to recognize good color, good line, and the 


other qualities that give value in art. The 
seminars will be conducted in an informal, 
intimate fashion with ample opportunity 
for questions. 


Tue Toms or Senestist.! The volume 
with this title which has just been published 
is one of the most important which the Mu- 
seum has issued. With the Handbook of 
the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from 
Cyprus, by Professor John L. Myres, and 
the Catalogue of Greek, Roman, and Etrus- 
can Bronzes, by G. M. A. Richter, which, 
while catalogues of collections, contain 
valuable contributions for their general 
subjects, this recent publication falls into 
a new class among the Museum publica- 
tions, that of original contributions to the 
scholarship of their subjects. 

The Tomb of Senebtisi, by Arthur C. 
Mace and Herbert E. Winlock of the Mu- 
seum staff, is the first of a series of mono- 
graphs on the excavations conducted by 

1The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, by Arthur C. 
Mace and Herbert E. Winlock. New York, 
MCMXVI. xxii, 134 [1] p. il. front. photograv- 
ures and colored plates. 4to. Bound in half roan, 
$10.00; in paper, $8.00. Shipping charges, New 
York City, 28 cents; throughout the United 
States and Canada, 60 cents. 


the archaeological expedition of the Mu- 
seum in Egypt, under the direction of the 
Curator of the Department of Egyptian 
Art, Albert M. Lythgee. It deals with 
the discovery of the tomb of a noble lady 
who was buried at Lisht, and with the ob- 
jects found in it and now in the Museum. 
It is on sale at the Information Desk, or 
will be sent on application to the Secretary. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX OF THE BULLETIN. 
Attention is called to the recent publica- 
tion of an index? to volumes one to ten of 
the BULLETIN, which may be had by mem- 
bers on application to the Secretary. This 
publication, together with the cumulative 
indexes to the Annual Reports, the first 
volume of which was issued in 1907, and 
the second volume in 1913, will be found of 
value by those who have occasion to refer 
to the back numbers of these publications. 


RESIGNATION OF Dr. VALENTINER. A 
letter has been received from Dr. Wilhelm 
R. Valentiner, tendering his resignation as 
Curator of the Department of Decorative 
Arts. This will be formally acted upon 
by the Trustees at their next meeting, on 
March 19. 

2?The Butcetin of The Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, New York. Index, Volumes !-X. Nov. 
MCMV to Dec. MCMXV. Octavo, 42 p. 


L'ST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


FEBRUARY, IQI7 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ANTIQUITIES-EGYPTIAN...... Head of a bird, glass, fifth century 


(Thirteenth Egyptian Room) 
nasty 


tFragment of textile, Coptic... ... 
*Celadon bowl, Lung ch’uan; dish, 
ling Yao; two bowls—Chinese, 


(Floor Il, Room 1) 


Sung dynasty. . 


(Floor Il, Room 1) Porcelain 


jar; 


vase, 


B.C.;tglass vase, XIX-XX dy- 


Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean. 
Gift of Mrs. Albert Gallatin. 


Purchase. 


K’ang-hsi 


period—Chinese; ¢ plate, Meissen 
ware, German, late eighteenth 


(Floor Il, Room 1) 


Gift of Miss Mary Sinclair 
Burkham. 


Two deep dishes, vase, and hot 


water bowl; Wan Li porcelain 
dish, Southern Chinese; Wan Li 


porcelain 


box with 
Chinese, Ming dynasty....... 


cover— 
Purchase. 


tT wo plumb-bobs, tenth century; 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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CERAMICS 


CrYsTALs, JADES, ETC 
(Floor Room 3) 


MEDALS, PLAQUES, ETC. ...... 


METALWORK............ 
(Wing E, Room 11) 


PAINTINGS..... 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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OBJECT SOURCE 

tile, twelfth century; Rhages 

bowl, twelfth or thirteenth 


century—Persian............. Gift of M. Davoud Benzaria. 
tT wo tiles, Moorish, fourteenth 
century; tile, Dutch (Delft), 
early seventeenth century... ... 
tSévres plate, French, eighteenth 
Iwo jade seals, Chinese, nine- 
teenth century...... 
tI wo water colors, The Road to 
Cayez and Sun and Shadow, by 
Paul Dougherty; two water 
colors, The Brush House and 
Street in Portsmouth, by Childe 


Gift of Mrs. Maude Kissam. 


Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


Gift of Charles M. Schott, Jr. 


Purchase. 
+Pair of hurricane glasses, Ameri- 
can, early nineteenth century... Purchase. 


tl wo bronze medals, Memorial of 
Henry Elias Howland, by Fraser. 
Bronze cup, Korean, Korai period; 
bronze mirror, buckle, and pole 
end, Chinese, T’ang period. ... 
+Pewter food bottle, Bavarian, late 
seventeenth century........... 


Gift of Charles P. Howland. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Miss Mary Sinclair 
Burkham. 

*Portrait of Alexander Rea, by 
Samuel Drummond, English 
(1763-1844); copy of Portrait of 
a Man, by Bernardino Licinio da 
Pordenone, Italian, sixteenth 

tThree lithographs, by A. Raffet 
(1804-1860) : Derniére charge des 
Lanciers Rouges a Waterloo, 
Prise du Fort Mulgrave, and 
Waterloo; etching, The Appari- 
tion, by Claude Gellée (le Lor- 
rain) (1600-1682); etching, 
View of Paris, by Jacques Callot 
(1592-1635)—French; two etch- 
ings, by Allart van Everdingen, 
Dutch (1621-1675): Three Trav- 
elers at the Base of Great Rock 
and Two Peasantson a Little Hill; 
etching, Landscape with Shower, 
by Lucas van Uden (1595-1672)— 
Flemish; etching, Road through 
Woodland, by Old Crome, Eng- 
lish (1768-1821); chiaroscuro 
woodcut, David Beheading Gol- 
iath, by Ugo da Carpi, Italian 

t Thirty etchings, Les Gemmes et 
Joyaux de la Couronne, by Jules 


Bequest of Emil C. Bondy, 1915. 


Gift of Paul J. Sachs. 


Gift of Howard Mansfield. 
*Book, Artliche Kunste Man- 

cherley, Nuremberg. Simon 

Gift of B. H. Innes Brown. 
tPart of a chasuble, Hispano- 

Moresque, fifteenth century; 


panel, seven pieces of velvet, 
and two strips, sixteenth cen- 
tury; embroidered velvet altar 


. tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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WoopworK AND FURNITURE... 


LOCATION 


(Floor I, Room 1) 


(Wing H, Room 6) 


(Wing H, Room 9) 


(Wing H, Room 7) 
(Wing H, Room 6) 


(Wing H, Room 5) 
(Wing F, Room 1) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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OBJECT 
frontal and strip of appliqué, 
seventeenth century—lItalian; 
three double panels of velvet 
brocade, Asia Minor, sixteenth 
century; two panels of velvet 
brocade and three jardiniére vel- 
vets, French, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; panel of 
embroidery, German, eighteenth 
tPiece of needlepoint lace, French, 


nineteenth century............. 


tBrocade, Sassanian, eighth to 
tenth century; two velvet 
panels, fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury; panel of chasuble, Asia 
Minor, fifteenth or sixteenth 
century; Brussa brocade and 
two Scutari velvet panels, 
Turkish, sixteenth century; 
piece of silk with inscriptions, 
Armenian, sixteenth century; 
two velvet panels, Persian, 
fifteenth or sixteenth century... 
*Quilt, American, about 1835; four 
pieces of bobbin lace, French, 
nineteenth century........... 
*Part of a costume and a hat, Rus- 
sian, early nineteenth century; 
shawl, cashmere, Indian, late 
eighteenth century............ 


tGown, American, about 1835.... 
tThree mirrors, American, about 


OBJECT 


Eight tapestries representing 
scenes from the story of Judith 
and Holofernes, Flemish (Brus- 
sels-Brabant), middle of seven- 

Eight sword guards, Japanese, 
seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 


Halberd, American, second half of 
eighteenth century............ 
*Settee, sofa, and six chairs, Amer- 
ican, nineteenth century....... 
Book, Turnier, by Réxner, Ger- 
Thirteen sword guards, Japanese, 
middle of seventeenth to early 
nineteenth century; sword 
guard, Chinese, first half of 
eighteenth century............ 
Cannon, Philippine Islands, nine- 
Two terracotta candlesticks, by 
Giovanni della Robbia........ 


SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Gift of Miss Mary Sinclair 
Burkham. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Miss J. H. Rhoades. 


Gift of Miss Mary Sinclair 
Burkham. 
Gift of Miss J. H. Rhoades. 


Purchase. 


SOURCE 


Anonymous Loan. 


Lent by I. 
mond. 


Wyman Drum- 


Lent by George J. Foran. 
Lent by R. T. Haines Halsey. 
Lent by William M. Ivins, Jr. 


Lent by Howard Mansfield. 
Lent by Theodore Offermans. 
Lent by Mrs. Benjamin Thaw. 


+ Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6 ). 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 82D STREET 

Published monthly under the direction of the 
Secretary of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Avenue and FEighty-second Street, New 
York, N y 

Entered as second-class matter, March 23, 
1907, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
under Act of Congress of July 16, 1894. 

Subscription price, one dollar a year, single 
copies ten cents. Copies for sale mey be had 
at the Fifth Avenue entrance to the Museum. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
MUSEUM 
Rosert W. ve Forest, President 
Josern H. Cuoate, First Vice-President 
Henry WALTERS, Second Vice-President 
HowarpD MANSFIELD, reasurer 
Loginc Anprews, Honorary Librarian 
Henry W. Kent, Secretary 
Epwarp D. Apams Joun G. JoHNSON 
Georce F. BAKER Lewis Cass Lepyarp 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL V. Everitt Macy 
Danie Cuester Frencn J. P. MorGan 
Henry Cray Frick C. Osporn 
Cuarres W. Goutp Samuet T. Peters 
R. T. Haines Hatsey Henry S. PritcHetr 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Evinu Roor 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 

Director, EDWARD ROBINSON 
Curator of Paintings, Bryson BurrouGHs 
Curator of Egyptian Art, Atsert M. Lytucor 
Acting Curator of Dec- 

orative Arts, Durr FRIEDLEY 
Curator of Armor, BASHFORD DEAN 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, S. C. Boscu Reitz 
Curator of Prints, WittiaM M. Ivins, Jr. 
Assistant Treasurer, Eviat T. Foore 
Librarian, WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Registrar, Henry F. Davipson 
Superintendent of the 


Building, Conrapb Hewitt 


MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribute or 


contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay 


annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay an- 


PaiviteGces.—All members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The Buttetin and a copy of the Annual Re- 
port. 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
see special leaflet. 

ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 5.30 
p.M. (Sunday from ip. M. to 6 p.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

Chis service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leafiet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
and PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging 
to the Museum, made by the Museum photo- 
grapher, and by other photographers, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance and at the 
head of the main staircase. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary. See special 
leaflets. 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M, tO 5 P.M. 


1e VISE $50,000 
j FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who 


